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and 1901 (54,557) was little less than that of Madras, a city of more
than double its population, while the growth between 1872 and 1901
(136,136) is exceeded only by that of Calcutta among all Indian cities.
A large portion of the increase is due to immigration from India. The
number of persons born in India resident in the city was 65,910 in 1891
and 117,713 in 1901 (of whom only 16 per cent, were women). Nearly
two-thirds of these foreigners came from Madras, and about one-fifth
from Bengal. The Chinese colony has increased from 8,029 in 1891
to 11,018 in 1901. Of the population in 1901, 83,631, or more than
one-third, were Buddhists, but the Hindu aggregate (82,994) was almost
as large- Musahnans numbered 43,012, and Christians 16,930, of whom
about one-half were Europeans and Eurasians, the number of native
Christians being 8,179. The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel
and the American Baptist Mission labour in the city. The Wesleyans,
Presbyterians, and other Protestant denominations are also represented,
and there is a large Roman Catholic mission.

Rangoon has been the administrative head-quarters of the Province
ever since the second Burmese War added Pegu to the Indian Empire.
It was never, however, a royal capital, and its impor-
tance as a mercantile centre is of comparatively
recent development.

According to Talaing tradition, the first village on the site of modern
Rangoon was founded about 585 B.C. by two brothers, Pu and Ta Paw,
who had received some of Gautama's hairs from the Buddha himself,
and, acting on his instructions, enshrined them in the famous Shwe-
dagon pagoda. Punnarika, who reigned in Pegu from A.D. 746 to 761,
is said to have refounded the town, and called it Aramana, and it was
not till later that it regained its original name of Dagon. The Taking
records relate how it was occupied by the Burmans in 1413 ; how
Byanyakin, the son of Razadirit, was appointed governor ; and how
Shinsawbu, his sister, in whose memory a national festival is celebrated
each year, built herself a palace here in 1460. After this, however,
the town gradually sank into a collection of huts. Dak, now a suburb
on the right bank of the Hlaing, and Syriam on the opposite side
of the Pegu river, are repeatedly noticed ; but of Dagon little or nothing
is said.

In the wars between the sovereigns of Burma and Pegu, Dagon
frequently changed hands; and when in 1753 Alaungpaya (Alompra)
drove out the Taking garrison of Ava (then the Burmese capital), and
eventually conquered the Taking dominions, he came down to Dagon
and repaired the great pagoda. Alaungpaya for the most part lebuilt
the town, gave it the name of Van Kon ('the end of the war') or
Rangoon, which it has ever since borne, and made it the seat of
a viceroy. Until 1790 it was the scene of incessant struggles between